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GULSTON ADDISON’S DEATH 
AT MADRAS. 


THE fact that there have been recently in 
“N. & Q.’ several notes upon Addison’s 
maternal ancestry may seem to give some 
@ppropriateness to the insertion of the 
following letter, a copy of which was kindly 
given me some time ago by Sir Robert 
White-Thomson, who treasures the original 
among his family papers. The writer, 
Brudenell Baker, was a brother of Catharine 
Baker, who married Thomas Remington in 
1714, and had a son, the Rev. Daniel William 
Remington, who was Sir Robert’s great- 
grandfather (see 10 S. ix. 302). 

The principal interest of the letter lies 


in the account it gives of the last days of | f 1 h ; 
; too exact in dressing, and advised Him to keep 


Gulston Addison, and of his death. The 


elder of the famous essayist’s younger | {oo free wt Him &c. ; so tender a regard they had 


| to y* Honour of their Br: yt they left no Stone un- 
| turned to secure it. 


brothers, Gulston Addison had his mother’s 
maiden name bestowed upon him in baptism. 
Born in 1673 (‘D.N.B.’ under Lancelot 
Addison), he was for many years in the 


service of the East India Company at | 
Fort St. George, and in 1709, shortly before | 





his death, was appointed Governor of the 
place in succession to Thomas Pitt, cele- 
brated through his descendants. 

Brudenell Baker, baptized at Lichfield 
Cathedral on 2 September, 1675, was the 
eldest son of the Rev. William Baker (a Pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral, and for 51 years 
Vicar of St. Mary’s Church) by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Brudenell 
(see Harwood’s ‘ Lichfield,’ p. 97). Nothing 
is known of his early life, but the letter which 
follows shows that he had been at least 
extravagant and had incurred his father’s 
severest displeasure :— 

India—Fort St George 14 Oct 1709. 
Hon! sr 

Tho you were pleas’d to command me not to 
write to you in England I hope you will permit 
me to pay my Duty to you from this other part 
of y° World. I am very sensible yt you ever had 
the hardest opinion of me, but could have wished 
yt at my setting out upon so desperate a Voyage, 
never to see you more, You would have at least 
conceal’d your resentm & sent me your blessing. 
But no more of this—I could not forbear just 
mentioning it, because my heart was full of it, 
& it has been a great trouble to me. But am 
resolved hereafter (if you will give me leave) 
to send you all y* Comfort I am able in your old 
age and never to omit one opportunity of shewing 
my Obedience to you. 

God knows how this Country may agree with 
my Constitution. If I live my Fortune is cer- 
tainly made in afew Years. But I ought to begin 
& state Occurrences in Order. We set sail on 
Saturday y® 9 of April from Plymouth, & after 
a voyage attended with some Hardships & great 
danger (especially in a prodigious Storm y°* 
beginning of July w“" lasted two nights & one day 
a perfect Hurricane) we came to an Anchour 
y? 17% of September, just 23 Weeks in Our 
passage. Our ships arrived y°* first of ye Fleet, 
and consequently brought y* news of Mr Addi- 
son’s being made Gov't of this Place. His Knee 
is swell’d extremely, & Physicians here say ’tis y*® 
Gout. I wish it is so, but ’tis what he never had 
before & I am sure wrong methods have been 
applyed such as Bathing & Poultices, Plaisters &c. 
He continues just in y* same condition as when 
first I saw Him, w“ is now near a Month. He 
has not much pain, but wants Spirits, wth makes 
Him not relish his great Preferment, and is indeed 
far from being elated w*" it. And here it will not 
be amiss to acquaint you wtt my Reception. 
But will first let you know what must be kept to 
Your Self viz.: His Relations in England recom- 
mended me very heartily to the Governour 
but at y® same time sent Him a particular relation 
of all my foolish mistakes, such as being a little 


me at a decent distance for fear I might grow 


Well, He at first observed 
yr directions & has tryed me to y® Utmost. 
But I have had y* good fortune to gain His good 
Opinion, & to such a degree yt He has entrusted 
me with all his private Affairs, & has me with 
Him continually. He shew’d me those Hints 
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wch had been sent Him, said ’twas all needless, 
for He could not see any reason for those un- 
necessary cautions. In short He plainly tells me 
He’l provide for me and raise me in y® World. I 
havea large handsome Apartment assigned to me in 
y" Fort near Himself, have 3 Black slaves to 
attend me: one to carry an Umbrella over me in 
y°® Sun, another to do all Servile Offices, and a 
third, a genteel Servt to wait upon me in my 
Chamber. Y* Governour lives in mighty State, 
never stirs abroad but with Guards drawn out, 
Drums beating, & Colours flying, & He has 
placed me so near His Person y' I am courted by 
y® best in y° Place. He tells me I must be civil 
to All, but familiar wtt None but Himself. All 
this is very great & Sure I can never do enough 
to deserve y® Honour He has done me. I pray 
God preserve His Life, and then I need not fear 
getting an Estate in a Short time. I have been 
here as particular as I can, but have not time to 
enlarge on this Subject any further. I am con- 
stantly employ’d by y® Gov’ and we are in a very 
great Hurry to send off this Ship w% carries over 
his Predecessour. He has order’d me to write 
to his Brother & Sister. The latter wrought [sic] 
to Him for a Chest of things, but He has not time 
now to send ’em, & will do it y® next Shipping 
wb will be in 2 or 3 Months, so that I shall have 
a good opportunity to put up a small quantity 
of Tea for you w I ’le not fail then to send. I 
will steal a little time to write a short Letter to 
my two Dear Sisters. My Bro™ must excuse 
me ’till ye next Ship goes off. They must not 
take it ill, for what I say to my Sisters I say to 
them. I cannot omit writing to good Dr. Smal- 
dridge,* nor to kind cozen Lowndes, but all these 
will be very short, for I am straiten® in time, but 
was resolved to neglect no occasion w* offered to 
shew myself Your most obedient son 
BRUDENELL BAKER. 


20% Octr 

O St The Governour is dead, & in Him I’ve 
lost all ye World. It has almost distracted me. 
His Gout ended in a fever of wc He dyed y°® 
17t Instant, & was buried yesterday. He has 
left me a Legacy y' will clear all my Debts, & 
be a beginning for me in y® World. Tis no less 
than 5001. If my Debts could be compounded 
before this is known, I should raise myself by 
purchasing a good Employm' Do for me what 
you can. You shall not find me undutifull now 
I can live without You. I cannot tell how long 
y® Trustees will defer paying y* Legacy. I must 
shift as well as I can. There has been nothing 
but Confusion since His Death. I shall take 
y® best advice I can, and doubt not but to give you 
satisfactory reasons for what I shall resolve upon. 
The Ship is just going off. I have not time to 
write to any Body. I send this enclosed to Cozen 
Lowndes, open too, for I think He is to be trusted 
w' it, and I have not time to write to any Relation 
I have, and must once again subscribe my self 
in y*® greatest haste. 

Your dutiful Son 
Bru: BAKER. 

My Kindest Love & Service attends Bros & 

Sisters. 





* George Smalridge (1663-1719), afterwards 


Bishop of Bristol. 





The sympathy which we feel for Brudenell 
Baker when reading the first part of his 
letter, where he pleads with his father 
for recognition in sentences simple and 
apparently heartfelt, is quite alienated by the 
extraordinary proposal which mars the post- 
script. The stern old cleric must indeed 
have been astonished at such a request being 
made to him, and we may well doubt if the 
letter effected a reconciliation between father 
and son. All we can plead for Brudenell 
Baker is that he was the victim of a heavy 
and tragic disappointment, and that the 
postscript was penned just before the depar- 
ture of the ship, leaving no time for his 
better feelings to assert themselves. Yet, 
however we may deplore this lapse in his 
moral sense, it is clear that he was a young 
man of some parts, who very quickly won the 
confidence and affection of an able man, 
in spite of his qualified recommendations. 
It would be interesting to know if it was 
Joseph Addison who sent his brother ‘a 
particular relation of all” the young 
prodigal’s “‘ foolish mistakes.” We probably 
should not err in attributing to him another 
inimitable essay upon youthful folly. 


We learn no more of Brudenell Baker, and 
the time and the place of his death are alike 
unknown to us. Even the Rev. Frank 
PENNY, whose acquaintance with the history 
of Fort St. George is so intimate, cannot 
disinter his name from the records; so that 
it is probable he did not remain there, and 
certain he attained no distinction. He is 
not mentioned in the will of his father, 
who died at Lichfield in August, 1732; but 
this shows nothing, for the aged prebendary 
makes no allusion to any son at all, although 
it seems clear that one at least, Thomas 
Baker (baptized 7 December, 1689), sur- 
vived him. This Thomas graduated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1708; and there 
is evidence to identify him with the Rev. 
Thomas Baker, a Minor Canon of St. Paul’s 
and of Westminster, and priest of the Chapel 
Royal, who died 10 May, 1745 (see R. F. 
Scott’s ‘Admissions to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge,’ Part III. p. 456). 


I have obtained an abstract of Gulston 
Addison’s will, which is dated 16 October, 
1709, the day before his death. He is 
described therein as ‘‘ Gulstone ”? Addison, 
Esquire, Governor of Fort St. George in the 
East Indies. To his wife Mary Addison 
he bequeaths 14,000 pagodas ; to his sister 
Dorothy Addison 1,000/. sterling; to his 
‘* good friend * Mr. Brudenell Baker of Fort 
St. George, 1,000 pagodas ; to his friend Mr. 
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George Lewis of Fort St. George, 500 pago- 
das; to his servants, Oliver, Inggapa, and 
Narran, 100, 50, and 60 pagodas respectively ; 
and to his friend Mrs. Ann Brabourne, 
100 pagodas. The residue of his estate he 
bequeaths to his loving brother Joseph 
Addison, Esq.; and he appoints his 
friends Mr. Edmund Mountague, Mr. Robert 
Raworth, Mr. Edward Fleetwood, and Mr. 
Bernard Benyon to be trustees, giving them 
100 pagodas apiece for mourning, and 
directing that his burial shall be at their 
discretion. All his debts and legacies in 
India are to be paid, and afterwards his 
estate, as it shall come to the trustees’ hands, 
invested in diamonds, which are to be 
remitted to his brother Joseph in England, 
on such ship as they shall think fit. |The 
bequest to his sister Dorothy shall be 
remitted to Joseph in like manner. Sunca 
Rama, if living and upon the place, shall have 
the buying of the diamonds. To his wife’s 
brother Mr. Henry Jolly he leaves 1,000 
pagodas; and he appoints his wife and 
brother Joseph executors. His signature, 
‘*Guls. Addison,” is witnessed by Edward 
Bulkley, Henry Davenport, William Warre, 
and Alexander Orme. By a codicil of the 
same date, signed ‘‘ Gulston Addison,” and 
witnessed by Edward Bulkley, Alexander 
Orme, and Antho. Suply, he bequeaths 
500 pagodas to Mr. Randall Fowke of Fort 
St. George. Three years after the testator’s 
death, on 20 October, 1712, the will was 
proved by Joseph Addison, Esq., the sur- 
viving executor (P.C.C., Barnes, 179). 

In Leslie Stephen’s account of Joseph 
Addison in the ‘D.N.B.’ it is stated that 
Gulston Addison died 10 October, 1709— 
a slight error—leaving Joseph an executor 
and residuary legatee. 

“The difficulty, however, of realising an 
estate left in great confusion and in so distant a 
country, was very great. The trustees were 
neglectful, and Addison declares that one of them 
deserved the pillory, and that he longs to tell 
him so ‘by word of mouth.’ It was not till 
1716 that a final liquidation was reached; and 
the sum due to Addison, afer deducting bad debts 
and legacies, was less than a tenth part of the 
whole estate, originally valued at 35,000 pagodas, 
or 14,0001.”’ 

In a letter dated 21 July, 1711, Addison 
alludes to the loss within the last twelve 
months of an estate in the Indies of 14,000/. 
If the value of a “‘ pagoda” was only about 
seven shillings (11 S. i. 328), Brudenell 


Baker considerably overstated the amount 
of his legacy. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ (under Lancelot Addison) 
says that the Dean’s third son, Laneelot 





Addison, a Fellow of Magdalen, visited Fort 
St. George about the time of his brother 
Gulston’s death, and died there in 1711. 
It seems clear from Brudenell Baker’s letter 
that Lancelot must have gone out after 
Gulston’s death; and Mr. Penny tells me 
that Lancelot fell a victim to the climate in 
August, 1710. It is strange that Gulston 
did not remember him in his will. Perhaps 
Lancelot was sent out by Joseph Addison 
to protect his interests. Administration 
of the estate of Lancelot Addison of Fort 
St. George, bachelor, was granted to 
Joseph, the brother, on 9 January, 1711/12, 
in P.C.C. 

Gulston Addison was married to Mary 
Brook on 6 July, 1701 (Genealogist, N.S., 
vol. xix. p. 288), at Fort St. George; and 
Mr. Penny tells me that she died there in 
February, 1709/10. As Gulston’s will alludes 
to her brother Mr. Henry Jolly, it is possible. 
that she may have been previously married. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, nr. Liverpool. 





TOTTEL’S ‘MISCELLANY,’ PUTTEN- 
HAM’S ‘ ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE,’ 
AND GEORGE TURBERVILE. 


(See ante, p. 1.) 


THERE is something strange about Putten-- 
ham’s manner of introducing quotations 
from Turbervile that requires explanation, 
and it is well worthy of note. 

As I have said, Turbervile is only once 
named in ‘The Arte of English Poesie,’ 
and then he comes in for praise with others 
‘who have written excellently well.” But 
when Puttenham quotes Turbervile the 
critic seems to wish to convey to his readers 
the impression that he is dealing with pas- 
sages not from the work of one man, but 
from the work of several men. He not only 
hides names, but also goes out of his way 
to blind us as to the sources from which he 
obtained his material. 

There are four passages from Turbervile 
citéd in pp. 262-3, and the uninitiated reader 
is compelled to assume that the critic is 
lashing at four distinct writers. ‘Two quota- 
tions are introduced with the remark “as 
he that said”; the third one follows with 
the introduction, ‘‘ another that praysing his 
mistresse for her bewtifull haire, said” ; 
and the last passage comes in with “‘as one 
that said,” but separated from the other 
three by a quotation from Puttenham’s 
own ‘ Partheniades,’ which the author, with 
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paternal pride, contrasts with Turbervile 
to illustrate in a most striking manner the 
difference between good and bad verse. 

Readers of his own day could hardly 
escape knowing the poet whom Puttenham 
aimed at, and they would have the help of 
Turbervile’s special admirers and friends to 
help them if they were at fault. But men 
of a later generation would not be so for- 
tunate, and therefore it is no wonder that 
Puttenham’s ambiguous style of reference 
has served the purpose, up to now, of 
hiding his concentrated onslaught on Turber- 
vile. And it is an ingenious mode of attack, 
too, because, to any charge of personal 
malice that might be brought against him, 
Puttenham could answer that he did not 
name the poet, that he pretended to be 
dealing with more persons than one, and he 
could triumphantly refer objectors to the 
passage in his book in which he commends 
Turbervile by name. 

I will deal with these four passages now. 

In two places (pp. 181 and 262) Puttenham 
treats of Histeron proteron, or the Pre- 
posterous, ® manner of disordered speech 
when one misplaces words or clauses, and 
sets that before which should come behind, 
that is, setting the cart before the horse. 
He says :— 

‘““This vice is sometime tollerable inough, but 
if the word carry away notable sence, it is a vice 
not tollerable, as he that said praising a woman for 
her red lippes, thus: 

A corrall lip of hew. 

Which is no good speech, because either he 
should have sayd no more but a corrall lip, which 
had bene inough to declare the rednesse, or els 
he should have said, a lip of corrall hew, and not a 
corrall lip of hew. Now if this disorder be in a 
whole clause which carieth more sentence then 
a word, it is then worst of all.”’ 

Thus in Turbervile’s ‘Songs and Sonnets,’ 
&e. :— 
A little mouth with decent chin, 
a corrall lip of hue, 
With teeth as white as whale his bone, 
eche one in order due. 
‘ Praise of his Love,’ p. 231. 


Again :— 

‘““Ye have another vicious speech which the 
Greekes call Acyron, we call it the uncouthe, and is 
when we use an obscure and darke word, and 
utterly repugnant to that we would expresse, if 
it be not by vertue of the figures metaphore, 
allegorie, abusion, or such other laudable figure 
before remembred, as he that said by way of 
Epithete. 

‘* 4 dongeon deepe, a dampe as darke as hell. 
Where it is evident that a dampe being but a 
breath or vapour, and not to be discerned by the 





eye, ought not to have this epithete (darke,) no 
more then another that praysing his mistresse for her 
bewtifull haire, said very improperly and with an 
uncouth terme. 

Her haire surmounts Apollos pride, 

In it such bewty raignes. 
Whereas this word raigne is ill applied to the 


bewtie of a womans haire, and might better 


have bene spoken of her whole person, in which 
bewtie, favour and good grace, may perhaps in 
some sort be said to raigne as our selves wrate, 
in a Partheniade praising her Majesties coun- 
tenance, thus :— 
A cheare where love and Majestie do raigne, 
Both milde and sterne, &c. 

Because this word Majestie is a word expressing 
a certaine Soveraigne dignitie, as well as a 
quallitie of countenance, and therefore may 
properly be said to raigne, and requires no 
meaner word to set him foorth by. So it is not 
of the bewtie that remaines in a womans haire, 
or in her hand or in any other member: therefore 
when ye see all these improper or harde Epithets 
used, ye may put them in the number of [wncouths] 
as one that said, the flouds of graces: I have heard 
of the flouds of teares, and the flouds. of eloquence, 
or of any thing that may resemble the nature of a 
water-course, and in that respect we say also, the 
streames of teares, and the streames of utterance, 
but not the streames of graces, or of beautie.”’ 


Now all this while the critic has been 
thrashing one man—not several, as_ his 
references would imply—and he has, appa- 
rently, laboured to throw us off the scent. 


The other three passages dealt with 
by Puttenham appear in Turbervile as 
follows :— 

A laberinth, a loathsome lodge to dwell, 

A dungeon deepe, a dampe as darke as hell. 
‘The Lover whose Lady dwelt fast by a Prison,’ 
Collier, p. 215. 

Hir haire surmounts Apollos pride, 

in it such beautie raines ; 
Hir glistring eies the cristall farre 
and finest saphire staines. 
‘ Praise of his Love,’ p. 231. 
As soone with might thou mayst remove 
the rock from whence it growes, 
As frame hir featurde forme in whome 
such fiouds of graces flowes. 
‘ Praise of his Love,’ 231. 

Elsewhere in Turbervile we find him 
using ‘‘dampe” as in the passage selected 
for censure :— 
To shadie Acheron sometime he flings the same, 
And deepest damp of hollow hell those impes to 

tame. ‘ Of Ladie Venus,’ &c., p. 185 

And one may take it for granted that he did 
not coin the word, which is very suggestive, 
and not deserving of condemnation. It 
reminds one of Shakespeare (‘2 Henry VI.,’ 
I. iv. 19) :— 

Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night ; 
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just as Puttenham’s censure recalls the 
defence of Spenser in E. K.’s preface to 
‘ The Shepheards Calender * :— 

‘* Other some not so well seene in the English 
tongue, as perhaps in other languages, if they 
happen to heare an’olde word, albeit very naturall 
and significant, cry out straightway, that we 
speake no English, but gibberish,”’ &c. 

We may, without research, conclude that 
Turbervile snapped up his word from one 
of the poets whose work he imitates and 
copies so slavishly, just as he snapped up 
“*surmounts Apollos pride ” from Sir Thomas 
Wyatt :— 

The crisped golde, that doth surmount Apollos 

pride. Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany,’ Arber, p. 75. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 





EUGENE ARAM. 


THE sale by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, on the 6th of July, of documents 
relating to this remarkable trial—made 
generally famous first by Hood’s poem, which 
appeared in ‘The Gem’ for 1829, followed by 
Bulwer’s novel, published December 22nd, 
1831—will probably lead to fresh investiga- 
tions as to the innocence or guilt of this 
man of studious habits and gentle manners. 
The documents sold were thus described 
in the catalogue, and the price they fetched 
was thirty-one pounds :— 

*°120 Aram (Eugene) A remarkable Collection 
of eleven original Documents relating to this 
extraordinary and historic case, including the 
Coroner’s Inquisition upon the finding of a 
skeleton on Thistle Hill, Knaresborough, in August, 
1758, supposed to be that of Daniel Clark, who 
had disappeared 14 years previously, the exam- 
ination of various witnesses, including Eugene 
Aram’s wife, as to the circumstances connected 
with Clark’s disappearance, and the Coroner’s 
Inquisition upon the finding of a second skeleton 
in St. Robert’s Cave, in consequence of the con- 
fession of Richard Houseman, which led to the 
celebrated trial and execution of Eugene Aram 
as his accomplice. (11) 

““ *,* These Documents have come down to 
the present owner from his ancestor, John 
Theakston, the Coroner who held the Inquisi- 
tions and examined the witnesses.”’ 


In 1840 Bulwer in his preface to a new 
edition of his novel wrote :— 

** During Aram’s residence at Lynn, his reputa- 
tion for learning had attracted the notice of my 
grandfather....Aram frequently visited at 
Heydon, my grandfather’s house, and gave 
lessons, probably in no very elevated branches 
of erudition, to the younger members of the 
family. This I chanced to hear when I was on 
a visit in Norfolk, some two years before this 
novel was published, and it tended to increase 





the interest with which I had previously specu- 
lated on the phenomena of a trial which, take 
it altogether, is perhaps the most remarkable. in 
the register of English crime.” 

All the information collected by the novelist 
showed Aram to be ‘‘a man of the mildest 
character and the most unexceptionable 
morals *” :— 

** An invariable gentleness and patience in his 
mode of tuition—qualities then very uncommon at 
schools—had made him so beloved by his pupils at 
Lynn, that in after life there was scarcely one of 
them who did not persist in the belief in his 
Innocence. 

He had 

‘* a singular eloquence in conversation—an active 
tenderness and charity to the poor, with whom 
he was always ready to share his own scanty 
means—an apparent disregard to money, except 
when employed in the purchase of books.” 

Bulwer’s investigations had at this time 
led him to the conclusion that the legal 
evidence was extremely deficient, and in the 
edition published by Messrs, Chapman & 
Hall in 1849 he states that he had con- 
vinced himself “‘that, though an accom- 
plice in the robbery of Clarke, he [Aram] 
was free both from the premeditated design 
and the actual deed of murder.” Bulwer 
altered his novel accordingly. 

In the Sixth Series of ‘ N. & Q.’ are several 
important references to Eugene Aram. On 
the Ist of January, 1881, Mr. F. W. Joy 
supplies an unpublished letter of Eugene 
Aram’s, dated from London, July 19th, 
1754. In this Aram mentions that his situa- 
tions had been various, and that he was 

“Tutor 3 years to the sons of a ffamily of 
distinction in Berks & in other Imployments of 
that kind 4 years. With the money arising thence 
I went over into ffrance a Tour partly of curiosity 
& partly of profit in which having visited Roan 
Paris &c. & even Blois & Orleans I acquired the 
Language which is now at once an extraordinary 
recom’endation & benefit to me.” 

Mr. Joy remarks that ‘‘in the narrative 
of his life, which he wrote after his con- 
demnation, he omitted all mention of his 
visit to France.” 

On the 17th of November, 1883, G. 
WinTER is informed that accounts of Eugene 
Aram may be found in the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica,’ ed. Kippis ; ‘Genuine Account 
of the Trial of Eugene Aram,’ London, 1759 ; 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, and The Annual 
Register for the same year, and various 
biographical dictionaries. 

On the 17th of January, 1885, FRANCESCA 
asks for information respecting Eugene 
Aram. Many replies appear on the 14th of 
February. Mr. BRIERLEY gives an extract 
from The Gentleman’s Magazine of Septem- 
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ber, 1837; Este supplies a list of books, 
pamphlets, and cuttings in his possession ; 
JULIAN MARSHALL states that Caulfield’s 
‘Remarkable Persons’ contains a memoir 
and portrait; and W. C. B. mentions that 
** among the subscribers to the ‘ History of 
Hull’ written by the extraordinary printer 
Thomas Gent, and printed by him at York 
in 1735,” appears the name of *‘ Mr. Eugenius 
Aram.” On the 28th of March CUTHBERT 
BEDE writes: ‘‘See also, for an excellent 
digest of this case, ‘ Historic Yorkshire,* by 
William Andrews, F.R.H.S. (London, Reeves 
& Turner, 1883), chap. xxiii.’ He also 
states that ‘‘ Lord Lytton intended to have 
treated the subject as a tragedy, and what he 
had thus prepared for the stage he published 
in The New Monthly Magazine during the 
period when he edited it (August, 1833, 
vol. xxxviii. No. 152).”* 
In The Leeds Mercury of November 11th, 
1899, appeared a defence of Eugene Aram 
“by Mr. J. M. Richardson of Huddersfield. 
‘This was referred to in our review of the life 
of Lytton by Mr. T. H. 8. Escott (118.1. 280). 
He contends that, 
“* like Dreyfus, he was the victim of perjury and 
forgery....Dr. Paley, who was present at the 
trial, always asserted that Aram was innocent. 
He said, ‘ Aram hung himself by his cleverness.’ ”’ 
JOHN Couzins FRANCIS. 





** AVERAGE.’*—It is generally agreed that 
this word is composed of the widely spread 
mercantile Mediterranean word avaria + 
suffix -age (see ‘ N.E.D.,’ and Skeat’s ‘ Etym. 
Dict.,’ ed. 1910). In ‘N.E.D.’ we find that 
one of the technical senses of the English 
word “‘ average’ is “‘ the expense or loss to 
owners, arising from damage at sea to the 
ship or cargo.” I think it can be shown that 
the original notion of the Mediterranean 
word avaria, with which modern etymologists 
connect our “‘ average,”” was damage or loss. 
This is certainly the principal meaning of 
avaria in the Romanic languages. In Portu- 
guese avaria means ‘‘ damage to a vessel or 
eargo”’; cp. Fr. avarie, ‘‘dommage arrivé 
a un vaisseau, ou aux marchandises dont 
il est chargé depuis le départ jusqu’au 
retour” (‘ Dict. de lAcad.,’ 1786); also 
It. avaria, ‘* a sea-phrase, viz., a consumption 
or distribution of the loss made, when goods 
are cast away on purpose in a storm to save 
the vessel ”* (Florio). 

Now what is the etymology of this 
Mediterranean word avaria, which appears to 
have the general meaning of ‘‘ dommage 
arrivé & un vaisseau, & des marchandises * ? 





Dozy, in his ‘ Glossaire,’ p. 217, has no doubt 
whatever about the derivation of this word : 
‘Tl est trés-certainement d’origine arabe.” 
As an Arabic etymology has been summarily 
dismissed by ‘N.E.D.’ and Skeat in their 
accounts of the word “ average,”’ I will copy 
out what. Dozy has to say in its favcur. He 
derives avaria from Arab. ‘awdr, loss, damage, 
and says :— 

“Tl ne faut pas croire' que ‘awdr, pris en ce 
sens, est un néologisme ; il appartient au contraire 
& la langue arabe classique, dans laquelle on dit 
‘une marchandise qui a un défaut (‘awdr).’ Les 
marchands italiens, par suite des relations fré- 
quentes qu’ils avaient avec les Arabes, ont adopté 
le mot ‘awdr, qui était fort en usage. dans ie 
commerce ; ce qui le prouve, c’est que les passages 
que Ducange donne sous avaria sont empruntés 
& des documents génois et pisans. C’est aussi 
par l’entremise des Italiens que ce mot s’est 
introduit dans presque toutes les langues euro- 
péennes.—La transcription avaria est bonne ; 
ia est la terminaison italienne, On trouve cette 
forme dans un document catalan de 1258 (apud 
Capmany, ‘ Memorias sobre la marina de Barce- 
lona,’ ii. 27).”’ 

I do not see any valid reason for rejecting 
the account of avaria given by this eminent 
scholar. All the uses of avaria and 
‘* average ’* may be easily deduced from the 
primary meaning of damage or loss. This 
radical meaning was also common Semitic, 
and may be traced in the Hebrew root 
‘Gwar, which is found in the special sense of 
loss of eyesight, blindness. 

It may be noted that the form of the 
English word ‘‘average”’ with the suffix 
-age is due to the analogy of ‘‘ poundage,”’ 
‘*tonnage,” ‘‘pilotage,’”» and other com- 
mercial terms. A. L. MayvHEew. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Tor Names.—I have some remembrance of 
having seen years ago in ‘N. & Q.’ mention 
of fanciful names given by children (or 
nurses) to their toes. The following may 
therefore interest some readers. The names 
were taught to my brother and myself in the 
sixties by our nurse, a young woman from 
Braintree, Essex :— 

Great toe, Tom Barker. 

Second toe, Long Rachel. 

Third toe, Minnie Wilkin. 

Fourth toe, Milly Larkin. 

Fifth toe, Little Dick. 

Joun T. Kemp. 


SLOVENE Hymn.—The words of the hymn 
sung by the Slovenes, ‘‘ Naprej zastava 
slave’ (‘‘On high the glorious standard ’’), 
were written by the poet S. Jenko in 1859. 
The melody, I read in a Bohemian Sokol 
journal, was composed by Davorin Jenko at 
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the age of 75, on 16 May, 1860, and has 
thus completed its half-century. (I 
attempted a verse rendering of this hymn 
in @ musical journal a few months ago.) The 
opening verses and tune are full of martial 
ardour, but the later are ina different vein— 
the appeal of a weeping mother and the 
consolatory words of a warlike son. It is 
related that Davorin Jenko long sought to 
compose a suitable melody, but in vain. 
Hearing of some German aggression in a 
Vienna café frequented by Slovene students, 
he walked out, and during a stroll in the 
Prater the melody came into his mind. He 
returned to the café, sat down, and wrote it 
out. 

Not long before his death Mr. James 
Platt sent me a published translation of a 
Slovene poem which he had made. He 
seemed to take especial interest in this 
language, which is aside from the attention 
of most scholars. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND ASTROLOGY.—I 
shall be glad if some reader will kindly give 
me information about the work on astrology, 
an Elzevir, now in the British Museum, 
printed in Antwerp by Hemming Sixth. A 
copy of this book was retained by Shake- 
spere after it was ordered to be destroyed by 
Queen Elizabeth. I wish to know the 
personal history of the author, and any- 
thing genealogical to be found in the book. 

Evetyn H. Lams. 

Keystone Hotel, San Diego, California. 





ANATOLE FRANCE’Ss ‘ THais.’—Is there any 
earlier source of Anatole France’s story of 
‘Thais’ than the Latin play ‘ Paphnutius’ 
(‘Die Bekehrung der Buhlerin Thais’) by 
Roswitha, the nun of Gandersheim (950- 
1000 a.p.) 2? Does Anatole France acknow- 
ledge his source? Was this particular 
Thais @ real character ? W. G. S. 

“ Indianopolis. 


MoRGANATIC MarRRIAGES.—Where can I 
find a list of the most important morganatic 
marriages ? Is there any published account 
of such marriages ? 

New York City. 


T. W. WINSHIP. 





FATHER PETERS AND QUEEN MaARry.— 
In a volume containing a collection of old 
tracts, and with an (apparently) autograph 
fly-leaf inscription, ‘*D. Wyttenbach ex 
auctione Senteniana,” I find a single leaf 
(74 in. by 5} in.), having one side blank 
and the other with the following lines in 
print :— 

NENIA INJURIOSA ET PRAEPOSTERA 
Efrenis, pestilentisque Jesuitae, allatrantis pientis- 
simos Manes ; 

Dilapidantis lapidem sepulchralem 

Serenissimae, Potentissimaeque 
MARIAE STUART, , ; 
Magnae Britanniae, Franciae, & Hiberniz 
yj. QeEGINAE | eee 
Incomparabilis. inimitabilisque Religionis, 
Vindicis, ec. 
Auriaca occubuit Violati Numinis ira | 
Addita portentis, Angelica terra, tuis. 
Dura Soror, sterilis conjux, nata impia, majus 
Ausa nefas, quod nec Tullia dira probet. 
Neu sceleris palmam credas cessisse marito, 
Hic socerum Regnis exuit, illa patrem. 
Imprimatur, 
P. Peters, S.J. 
Liberorum Censor. 
Vidit, & approbavit, 
apposité sur stigmatis 
sigillo. 

Is the exact date of this print known ? 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


JOHN HovsEMAN was elected a fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1644, 
having been ‘‘ passed” by the Assembly ot 
Divines along with six others, while seven 
of the existing Fellows were deprived ; vide 
‘Sedbergh School Register.’ Can any of 
your correspondents inform me as to the 
subsequent career of this man ? 

W. H. CuHrIpPrnDALt, Col. 

5, Linden Road, Bedford. 


CHartes II. anp HIS FusBs YACHT.— 
There is a tavern called ‘‘ Fubbs Yacht ” in 
Brewhouse Lane, Greenwich, overlooking 
the Thames, that when last I saw it was 
quaint and old-fashioned. This sign owes 
its origin to the name of a yacht built for 
Charles II., about which a paragraph has 
lately been going the rounds of the news- 
papers. Fubbs is therein stated to have 
been a familiar nickname applied by that 
king to his favourite Louise de Kéroualle, 
Duchess of Portsmouth. 

In a former paragraph, which appeared 
some years ago, the yacht was said to have 
been named after the Duchess of Cleveland, 
who was supplanted by her French rival, 
and there is in Hawkins’s ‘History of 
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Music’ a story of its having been almost 
wrecked off the coast of Kent with the 
King and Duke of York on board, who had 
to work like common sailors. Doubtless 
among your readers there are some whose 
information about this vessel and the use of 
the word by Charles II. is fuller and more 
accurate than mine, and it would, I am 
sure, be worth while to have a permanent 
record in ‘ N. & Q.’ of the facts. 

Perhaps something of interest is also 
known about ‘‘ Fubbs Yacht,’’ the tavern. 

Puitie NORMAN. 


‘THE ENGLISH FREEHOLDER,’ 1791.— 
Who was the author of this political periodi- 
cal, published by John Stockdale of Picca- 
dilly ? I have the first seven numbers, 
dated respectively June 1, 4, 10, 18, 25, 
29, July 5, 1791. W. RoBeErts. 


SupAN ARCH ZOLOGY.—NSir Eldon Gorst, in 
his Annual Report on ‘Egypt and the 
Soudan’ for 1909 (Egypt, No. 1, 1910, 
p. 75), writes :— 

“Dr. MacIver's excavations at Beherrhave pro- 
duced a variety of material of scientific and his- 
toric interest. 

** Prof. Sayce has published an interesting report 
of his last year’s expedition to Merowe, and Mr. 
Garstang has recently commenced experimental 
diggings on the site of the ancient city of that 
name.” 

Behen is the ancient name of Wadi Halfa, 
at the second cataract of the Nile, where, as 
announced in The Times of 25 March, 1909, 
p- 10, Mr. MacIver conducted excavations 
in the winter of 1908-9. 

An account of Prof. Sayce’s discoveries was 
printed in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, vol. xxxi., 1909, 
p- 189 sq.; also, more briefly, in The Times 
of 25 March, 1909, p. 10. 

Where can I find further particulars of 
these and Mr. Garstang’s diggings ? 

FREDK. A. EDWARDS. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


THE OLD PRETENDER.—I should be much 
obliged if any one would tell me whether 
the Old Pretender was Knight of the Orders 
of the Golden Fleece and the Holy Ghost, 
and whether he is ever represented as wearing 
the collars of those orders. E. Laws. 

Brython Place, Tenby. 


THE Krvc’s Butter.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether this “‘ service ”’ is 
common amongst lords of manors originally 
granted from the Crown? According to 
Camden, the ‘Manor of Buckenham is 
held upon this condition, that the lords of it 





be butlers at the Coronation of the Kings of 
England.” In former days doubtless the 
duties were light and the perquisites large ; 
and if there were several ‘‘ King’s Butlers ” 
at each Coronation, the seeds of many 
quarrels must have been sown on such 


occasions. L. C. R. 
Reform Club. 


MEREDITH AND Moser.—I have heard 
that Meredith’s ‘Egoist’ resembles one of 
the novels of the German Moser. Can any of 
your readers tell me which ? J. 


Lorp Mayors AND THEIR COUNTIES OF 
Oricin.—I understand that not long ago 
there appeared some account of the Lord 
Mayors of London and the counties of 
England they hailed from. I should be glad 
of a reference to the article. I have made 
out a list of seven Cornish Lord Mayors 
(Geffreys, Cheverton, Lawrence, Lawrence, 
Truscott, Treloar, and Truscott), and should 
be glad to have the list extended if possible. 

J. HamBiey Rowe, M.B. 

Bradford. 


Dean ALFORD’S PoreMs.—Can any of your 
readers tell me who publishes a complete 
edition of Henry Alford’s (Dean Alford’s) 
poems? That at the British Museum, 
e.g., lacks the poem ‘ Be Just and Fear Not,’ 
which I particularly want. 

ARNOLD EILOART. 

Walden, Ditton Hill, Surbiton. 


Manor: Sac: Soxe.—In the Rev. J. 
Eastwood’s ‘History of Ecclesfield, co. 
York,*? it is stated (p. 15) that the word 
‘*manor ”’ was introduced into this country 
by King Edward the Confessor, who brought 
it from Normandy to take the place of what 
was before called ‘‘ sac” or ‘‘ soke.” Is this 
strictly accurate ? ‘‘ Manor ”’is, Iam aware, 
a late word in Anglo-Saxon, but I think I 
have met with its use before the reign of the 
Confessor. I may also remark that ‘‘ sac” 
and ‘“‘soke” are not always equivalent to 
‘* manor.” A. 0. V. P. 

[The earliest quotation for ‘manor’ in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is c. 1290.] 


Mr. W. GRAHAM AND JANE CLERMONT.— 
In 1898 appeared a book entitled ‘ Last 
Links with Byron, Shelley, and Keats,’ 
parts of which had previously been contrie 
buted to magazines. The author, Mr. 
William Graham, described several conversa- 
tions which he had had with Miss Jane 
Clermont at Florence, part of which she made 
him promise not to divulge till ten years after 
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her death, and part not till thirty years after. 
This second portion could not, therefore, 
have been published till 1909, but Mr. 
Graham in his preface says that the publica- 
tion of the Hobhouse memoirs in 1901 
would release him from his promise, and that 
he should then ‘‘ be at liberty to deal with 
Clermont matters in full.”* Has this in- 
tention ever been carried out ? I believe 
that the Hobhouse memoirs were published 
not long ago—certainly later than 1901— 
but I have not been able to discover that 
Mr. Graham has given any further par- 
ticulars to the world. E. L. H. Trew. 

Upham Rectory, Southampton. 

{Four volumes of the Hobhouse memoirs, 
edited by Lady Dorchester, have been published 
by Mr. Murray.] 


BERNARD OR BARNARD WILSON (1689- 
1772) was not ‘‘ admitted at Westminster in 
1704,” as the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (Ix. 84) states, 
but was admitted on the foundation there 
in that year, and was elected thence to a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1709. What was the name of his mother, 
who ‘‘was descended from Sir William 
Sutton, Bart.” ? and when did he marry 
‘‘a lady named Bradford”? G.F.R.B. 


GERVASE Warmestry (1604-41) was 
elected a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
from Westminster in 1621. The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ (lix. 388), which ignores the fact 
that he wasa King’s Scholar, and that he 
obtained his studentship from Westminster, 
states that he left a widow. When and 
whom did he marry ? G. F. R. B. 


Rep Lion Square OBELISK.—John Wallis 
in his reissue of Ralph’s ‘Critical Review 
of the Public Buildings, &c., of London,’ 
1783, cites an ‘‘anonymous writer’’ who 
observed of the enclosed area of Red Lion 
Square 
**that it is calculated to inspire funeral ideas. I 
am sure I never go into it without thinking of my 
latter end. The rough sod that heaves in many a 
mouldering heap, the dreary length of the sides 
with the four watch-houses like so many family- 
vaults at the corners, and the naked obelisk that 
springs from amidst the rank grass, like the sad 
monument of a widow for the loss of her first hus- 
band, form all together a memento more powerful 
to me than a death’s head and cross marrow-bones ; 
and were but the parson’s bull to be seen bellowing 
at the gate, the idea of a country church-yard would 
be compleat.” : 

What did the obelisk mark or record— 
the head of the City conduit ? The square 
was not planned before 1690, so this pre- 
sumably would be superfluous. Was it a 





recognition of the story of the supposed 
interment of Cromwell, Ireton, &c., or was 
it simply decorative ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


INSCRIPTION IN HyiRES CATHEDRAL.— 
Can any one oblige me by translating into 
modern English the following inscription ? 
It is from the interior of Hyéres Cathedral, 
now used as the parish church, I believe :— 

HIC : IACET : 
DOMNVS:G@:D: 
: A: FOSIS : DO 
MINVS : ARCA : 
RVM : QVI : OB 
IIT : ANNO : DOM 
INI: M: CI Cr: rr: 0 [? 1204] 
RATA : PRO : EO. 
AN : DEVS : ME: AIET : MOXI AGET : 
ILLICO : TASTATOR. 
CIENTI : ANIMAM : TARRAEARAM : 
PIGNORIBVS : RESILASIA : QVA : DIE: 
DVX : VITAE : RVERO RELINQVO. 


W.4H.S. 


SprpER’s WEB AND Fever.—I do not 
know if this superstition has been men- 
tioned in ‘N. & Q.,” but I recollect that many 
folks used to hold the opinion that in cases 
of fever the illness would linger if there 
was a cobweb or spider’s nest in the room. 
Is it a present-day belief ? 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Arms or WomeN.—When @& man marries 
he may properly impale his wife’s arms with 
his own; but when the wife leaves him a 
widower is it right to remove her arms so 
impaled, or do they remain ? If they remain, 
and he marry a second wife, what occurs 
then? Is the sinister side of the shield 
again divided into chief and base to allow 
the impalement of the two femmes arms, 
or how otherwise ? A. H. 

[See also 10S. x. 429; xi. 296; xii. 97.] 


Tue TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM: MS. Work, 
1839.—In a periodical of 1839, to some 
extent dealing with archeology, is an edi- 
torial note stating that 
“a curious MS. has: just been completed after a 
labour of more than twenty years, a treatise on the 
Temple of Jerusalem, in four books, dealing with 
the successive Temples, their furniture and utensils, 
and giving the most minute details, some calcula- 
tions descending to one-sixth of an inch.” 

After describing the MS. as a condensation of 
the labours of more than three hundred 
authors, the notice says :— 

‘‘The author has employed as translators the 
principal Rabbins, of whom he had frequently 
three at a time, either travelling or domiciled with 
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him, and he estimates his outlay at 10,0002. He 
now seeks to find a purchaser, or aid in printing 
the work by subscription; the necessity for his 
return to Rome will induce him very thankfully to 
accept a very moderate remuneration.” 

I can find no further allusion to the subject, 
and shall be glad if light can be thrown upon 
the identity of the author mentioned, and 
if the manuscript can be recognized as 
having been published at any subsequent 
date to 1839. W. B. H. 


IRISHMAN AND THUNDERSTORM.—I have 
read somewhere‘of an Irishman who mistook 
the buzzing in his own ears for, I think, 
a thunderstorm, and was angry because 
people did not fly at his call to shelter. 
Will some one oblige me by a reference to 
the author ? Lucis. 





Replies. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: 
ALPHABET CEREMONY. 
(11 S. ii. 49.) 
Tue ‘York Pontifical,’ Surtees Society, 


vol. Ixi., under ‘Dedicatio LEcclesiz,’ 
pp- 59-61, gives this ceremony of the 
alphabet. The bishop is to write, ‘‘ cum 


baculo,” the Greek alphabet in sand, or in 
ashes, on the pavement, from the left 
corner east to the right corner west. The 
names of the letters are set down, 26 in 
number, and the numbers 1 to 10, then 
by tens to 100, then by hundreds to 
1,000, and last, by thousands, to ‘‘ ecato- 
stochile.” The arrangement and spelling 
are peculiar. Next, from the right corner 
east to the left corner west was to be 
written the Latin alphabet. Here was left 
@ blank for it in the manuscript, the bishop 
being presumed to know it. The accom- 
panying ‘‘ Oratio ” refers to Moses on Sinai 
receiving the two tables of stone written by 
the finger of God, and the bishop beseeches 
the acceptance of the prayers of those who 
pray upon this pavement “‘in quo ad instru- 
mentum fidei illarum divinarum caracteres 
literarum a duobus angulis hujus domus 
usque in alios duos depinximus angulos.” 
It is to be concluded, therefore, that at an 
earlier time the letters were those of the 
Hebrew alphabet. 

Many instances of the alphabet on bells, 
fonts, paving-tiles, &c., and extracts from 
ancient writers about its use at consecra- 
tions, are to be found at 3S. x. 351 (353 in the 





General Index is an error), 425, 486; xi. 
184, 449; 4S. i. 349; 6S. iv. 187; 75. 
ii. 309, 411; iii. 111; x. 346; xi. 184. 
To these I can add: Archewologia, xxv. 
243; Reliquary, 1871, xi. 129-32; ‘ Hand- 
book to the York Museum,’ 1891, p. 156 ; and 
the books on bells by Lukis and Raven. 
There is an alphabet-tile in Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull. A testator in 1431 bequeaths 
‘** unum collok pece argenti cum scriptura in 
cooperculo A. %. €.” (* Test. Ebor.,’ ii. 15). 

Another use of the Greek alphabet was 
as a precept in gentility: “‘that an angry 
man should not set hand or heart to any 
thing til he had recited the Greek alphabet, 
for by that time the heat of choller would 
be alaide” (Kinge, ‘Ionas,’ 1597, p. 541). 
‘*This was Augustus his cure. Prescribed 
by the philosopher (Athenod.). If you be 
angry, say over the alphabet before you 
speak or do anything” (Brough, ‘ Manual 
of Devotions,’ 1659, p. 237; Macleane, 
‘ Horace,’ 1853, p. 108 n.). 

The Greeks had a pastime of framing a 
sentence with the 24 letters of the alphabet, 
each used once only (Jebb, ‘ Bentley,’ 1882, 
p- 15). W. C. B. 


Mgr. L. Duchesne in ‘ Origines du Culte 
chrétien’® refers to this alphabet ceremony 
(English translation, S.P.C.K., 1903, 
p- 417) :— 

‘Sig. de Rossi points out interesting relations 
between this singular rite and certain Christian 
monuments on which the alphabet appears 
to have a symbolical signification. He has 
removed all doubt as to the idea which suggested 
the ceremony. It corresponds with the taking 
possession of land and the laying down of its 
boundaries. The saltire, or St. Andrew’s cross 
(eruz decussata), upon which the bishop traces 
the letters of the alphabet, recalls the two trans- 
verse lines which the Roman surveyors traced in 
the first instance on the lands they wished to 
measure. The letters written on this cross are a 
reminiscence of the numerical signs which were 
combined with the transverse lines in order to 
determine the perimeter. 

‘The series formed by these letters moreover, 
that is, the entire alphabet, is only a sort of ex- 
pansion of the mysterious contraction AQ, just 
as the decussis, the Greek X, is the initial of the 
name of Christ. The alphabet traced on a cross 
on the pavement of the church is thus equivalent 
to the impression of a large signum Christi on the 
land which is henceforward dedicated to Christian 
worship.” 

H. PRIveEtTrT. 

Crofton Park, S.E. 


As to ‘‘the ceremony of the alphabet,” 
see letters from Sir George Birdwood and 
Miss Jane Ellen Harrison in The Times of 
5, 11, 15 July. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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‘*DENIZEN”’: ‘‘ FOREIGN ”’ (11 S. i. 506; 
ii. 71).—I am afraid I cannot accept the 


derivation of denizen from Provengal. There 
| ber, 1510, being the first call after the 


is no trace of such forms as desnisein or 
desnisien in that language, nor any reason 
why it should be of Southern French origin. 
And the sense ‘‘to turn out of a nest” is 
almost diametrically opposed to that of 
**native,” or person who has never been 
turned out at all. ‘‘ Native” is the oldest 
sense in English. On the other hand, 
Godefroy gives deinzein as the O.F. equiva- 
lent of the Latin indigena in Josh. viii. 33; 
and four examples of denzein or denezyn. 
One has to remember that the z is here 
the Norman z, pronounced as ¢s, and that is 
why the derivation is from the O.F. deinz, 
z.e. Lat. deint’s, for deintus. The sense is 
precisely that which is required, viz., a 
person who comes ‘‘from within.” The 
word was fairly common in Anglo-French ; 
and as Sir James Murray does not very fully 
exemplify this, I give some quotations and 
references. 

In the first place it occurs as denzeyns, 
in the plural, in the ‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ 
vol. i. p. 137, under the date 1300 (not a 
time for Provengal influence in a word of this 
character). 

*‘Auxi bien de denzeins come de foreyns.”— 
‘ Liber Albus,’ p. 295. 

** Auxibien des foreins come dez deinzeins.”— 
‘Liber Albus,’ p. 367, in an ordinance of Edw. III. 

** Auxi bien de denzeins come de foreins.”— 
‘Liber Custumarum,’ p. 303, 14 Edw. II. 

‘Pur garder lassise entre les denzeins.”—Id., 
p. 305, 14 Edw. II. 

** Auxi bien as foreins come as denzeyns.”—Id., 
p. 385, 14 Edw. II. 

Note the invariable spelling with z, a 
symbol rarely used. And we must really 
look to the dates. Thus, our “citizen” 
occurs in 1275, in the ‘Statutes of the 
Realm,’ vol. i. p. 34, in the form citein, but 
as citeseyn in the same, p. 381, in 1363. So 
that we know for certain that it was the 
word ‘‘ citizen’ that was modified in form 
rather than denizen. We meet with denzein 
already in 1300; but the verb to denize 
is not known till 1577. The latter derives 
its 7 from the form denizen, which was a 
mistaken form of deinzen, as we know 
from the more original form denzein. If 
denize (why with z ?) had been derived from 
Provengal, the form: would have been 
desnise, as the prefix des- is retained in such 
words to the present day. And if it had 
been derived from O.F. desnicher, it would 
have been deniche. I have no faith at all 
in the proposed correction. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





JOHN BROOKE, FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BaR- 
RISTER (11 S. ii. 69).—John Brooke was one 
of the Serjeants called to the coif in Novem- 


accession of Henry VIII. The list of 
Serjeants-at-law towards the close of the 
reign of Henry VII. and the early years of 
that of Henry VIII. is somewhat imperfect, 
so that it is possible that some of those 
included in the call of 1510 may have been 
originally appointed under Henry VII. 
John Brooke was never himself a judge, but 
was father to Sir David Brooke, Serjeant- 
at-law in 1547, and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer from 1553 till his death in 
1558. 

John Brooke was chief steward of Glaston- 
bury Monastery, resided at Canynge House, 
Redclyffe, Bristol, and married Joan, 
daughter and heir of Richard Amerike. He 
died 25 December, 1522, and was buried at 
St. Mary Redclyffe. It is not stated to which 
Inn of Court he belonged, but as it was to 
neither Gray’s Inn nor Lincoln’s Inn, nor, 
apparently, to the Inner Temple (his son 
David’s Inn), it is all but certain that he 
would be identical with the barrister of that 
name who was a Bencher and Treasurer of 
the Middle Temple. 

Your correspondent in making this John 
Brooke a judge has, I think, confused him 
with Richard Brooke of the Middle Temple, 
who was called to the coif at the same time 
as his namesake John, was Recorder of 
London 1510-20, M.P: for London 1512 
and 1515, Justice of the Common Pleas 1520, 
and Chief Baron of the Exchequer 1526 
till his death in 1529. W. D. Pinx. 


*‘ REVERBERATIONS ’: Wm. Davies (11 8. 
ii. 68).—William Davies of Warrington, 
author of that charming book ‘The Pil- 
grimage of the Tiber,’ was an old friend of 
mine. I do not know any facts concerning 
his intimacy with the D. G. Rossetti circle, 
but he probably knew one member of it 
at least, viz., Stillman, the American, who 
was later a regular Times correspondent in 
Italy during, and after, my seven years in 
Rome. Davies’s fellow-townsman, Wood 
the sculptor (called Warrington Wood, to 
distinguish him from Shakespeare Wood, 
another Times correspondent in Italy), was 
our contemporary. Elihu Vedder (illustrator 
of Omar Khayyam) is still living in Rome, I 
fancy ; he was Davies’s great friend in the 
seventies, and I now and then met the latter 
at Vedder’s table, whereat he dined regularly 
every Sunday. Witt1aM MERCER. 


[Reply from Mr. R. A. Ports next week.] 
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T. L. Peacock’s Prays (11 S. ii. 27).— 
Two plays translated by Peacock were 
published in one volume in 1862. Their 
titles were ‘GI' Ingannati’ (englished as 
‘The Deceived: a comedy performed at 
Siena in 15317) and ‘ lia Lelia Crispis.*. A 
notice of these plays, according to Allibone, 
appeared in The Atheneum, 1862, ii. 305. 
Copies of the volume may be found in the 
Dyce Collection of Books, South Kensington, 
and in the Advocates’ Library, ee a 

W. S. 8. 


Sr. LEODEGARIUS AND THE St. LEGER 
SrakEs (11 S. ii. 66).—Except indirectly as a 
patronymic of a Norman family, the saint 
has nothing to do with horse-racing. The 
St. Leger Stakes were founded in 1776 by 
Anthony St. Leger, a nephew of the first 
Viscount Doneraile; he was a Major- 
General, Colonel of the 86th Foot, M.P. 
for Grimsby, and died in 1786 s.p. The 
St. Leger family is one of the oldest in the 
kingdom, a Seynt Leger being mentioned 
in Brompton’s ‘Chronicle’ amongst the 
Normans who came over with the Con- 
queror ; in fact, it is traditionally reported 
that this warrior (7.e. St. Leger) had the 
distinguished honour of helping the Con- 
queror out of the boat when he landed in 
this country. JOHN HopGKIN. 


The famous contest at Doncaster was not 
instituted in pious memory of St. Leode- 
garius, but was named after Col. St. Leger. 
The patronymic is no doubt due, however 
indirectly, to the popularity of the martyr- 
bishop. St. SwITHIN. 


Is there any connexion ? The race takes 
its name from Col. St. Leger. See a state- 
ment at 2 S. viii. 362 by C. J., z.e., Charles 
Jackson, a very competent Doncaster anti- 


quary. W. Cy. B; 
(Mr. W. B. Kixcsrorp, Mr. J. Ho~pEN Mac- 
MicHaEL, Mr. C. SwyNNERTON, and Mr. J. B. 


WAINEWRIGHT also thanked for replies.] 


St. AGATHA AT WIMBORNE (11 S. ii. 29).— 
Among the relics formerly preserved in 
Wimborne Church was part of the thigh of 
the blessed Virgin Agatha, who is apparently 
identical with St. Agatha, Virgin and 
Martyr, but who dwelt in the city of Catania 
in Sicily. No mention is made in Mrs. 
Jameson’s ‘Sacred and Legendary Art’ of 
her having been educated at Wimborne. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaek.. 


The following sentence, quoted from ‘ The 
Catholic Encyclopedia,’ i, 204, seems 





eminently sensible: ‘‘ If there is a kernel of 
historical truth in the narrative [relating to 
St. Agatha], it has not as yet been possible 
to sift it out from the later embellishments.” 
It may also be pointed out that some five 
centuries intervened between St. Agatha 
and St. Lioba. Scotus. 


PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS (11 S. i. 303, 
363 ; ii. 52).—Mr. WELFoRD and others have 
shown that my lists ‘‘ are very incomplete.” 
Let me say again that they are the result 
of no research, but only a by-product of work 
which was directed to another object. Never- 
theless, they make a good beginning towards 
exhibiting the condition of provincial book- 
selling as distinct from printing. 

It was impossible for me to make notes of 
the vast number of title-pages, but for- 
tunately, I can serve Mr. Ruopes. I have 
@ copy of 

“Divine Emblems: or, Natural Things Spirit- 
ualized....By a Spectator....London: Printed 
for and sold by George Keith, Gracechurch- 
Street....Thomas Cole, Greenwich ; and 
Nathaniel Whitefield, King’s Stairs, Rotherhithe. 
M,DCC,LXx.”” 

It is an 8vo of 19 leaves, and relates to 
Flamborough Head in 1766. The author’s 
initials are J. P. W. C. B. 


Mock Coats or Arms (11 S. i. 146, 313, 
497 ; ii. 59).—In the early volumes of Punch 
there are some pictorial ‘Mock Coats of 
Arms,’ and descriptions of others. In 1848 
(vol. xiv. p. 57) Douglas Jerrold contributed 
the following :— 


The Arms of the See of Manchester.—The 
College of Arms has done the handsome thing by 
the new Bishop of Manchester, and has fitted him 
up with a very significant article. As the arms 
have been altogether falsely described by our 
contemporaries, we are the more earnest that 
the error should be corrected. The Arms may 
be thus technically described: ‘ Or, on a pale of 
spikes’ (to show how difficult it sometimes may 
be to climb into a bishopric), ‘three mitres of 
Brummagen proper’ (showing that episcopacy 
is altogether above gold); ‘a cotton pod’ (to 
mark humility; for, whereas all other Bishops 
wear lawn sleeves, the Bishop of Manchester will 
always appear in calico); and ‘ a square shield, 
charged with a factory chimney proper, with this 
motto—Ez fumo dare gingham.”’ 


WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


‘The Comic History of Heraldry,’ by 
R. N. Edgar, gives many examples of ficti- 
tious armorial bearings, illustrated by 
William Vine, and published by Tegg in 
1878. J. BAGNALL. 
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‘*HANDYMAN ”* = Sartor (11 S. i. 448, 
498).—May I add a sentence or two to the 
replies already given? There can be no 
doubt, as has been clearly shown, that the 
word ‘‘handyman,”’ meaning sailor, was in 
use long anterior to the siege of Ladysmith. 
Like Mr. Burnett in his query, however, 
I am inclined to believe that the events of the 
siege gave to the name its abiding popu- 
larity. My recollection is that among 
numerous telegrams thanking the Naval 
Brigade for their skill and bravery at Lady- 
smith in 1899, there was one from Queen 
Alexandra, then Princess of Wales, in 
which the term ‘‘ handyman” occurred. 
Proceeding from so exalted a source, the 
name became fixed in popular esteem. 

W.S. 8. 


In a letter from the Crimea, describing the 
fall of Sebastopol, Gordon wrote : ‘‘ Most of 
their artillerymen, being sailors, were 
necessarily handy men, and had devised 
several ingenious modes of riveting.” See 
* Life of Gordon’ by Demetrius C. Boulger, 
chap. ii. 

There was a song at the time of the South 
African War with the following chorus :— 

O Jack, you are a handyman ; 
Whether in love or in war, 
Whether on land or on shore, 

You’re all right, 
Beat you no one can. 
That’s why they call you 
Jack the handyman. 

G. H. W. 


Foy (11 S. ii. 29, 78).—The sham castles 
of the eighteenth century are known by this 
name. In two cases within my memory they 
have become dwelling-houses. At Park End, 
Gloucestershire, however, ‘‘ The Folly ” is a 
tract of oak forest. D. 


At Kildwick Hall, a few miles south of 
Skipton, West Riding of Yorks, a small 
wood in @ narrow valley, with a very small 
stream running through it, has always been 
called ‘‘ The Folly.” J. A. GREENWoop. 


In the ‘N.E.D.,’ v. Folly, sense 5, there 
are some remarks which are worth consider- 
ing. Reference having been made _ to 
Hubert’s Folly (Stultitia Huberti), the note 
concludes thus :— 


“* Probably the word used by Hubert was F. folie ; 
the original meaning seems to have been not 
stultitia, but ‘delight,’ ‘favourite abode.’ Many 
houses in France still bear the name La Folie, and 
there is some evidence that ‘the Folly’ was as late 
as the present century [the nineteenth] used in some 
pore ae for a public pleasure-garden or 

e like. 





Pepys on 15 April, 1668, went to the 
** Folly,” a house of entertainment on the 
Thames. 

Some reader may yet explain the origin 
of the following place-names :— 

Follifoot or Follyfoot, Folly Hall, Folly 
Gill, all in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Folly Bridge, Oxford. Surely this bridge 
was never reputed to be a costly structure on 
an ill-chosen site. And it has no leafy 
lanes. 

Folly, Old and New. Two hamlets in 
Warwickshire. 

Folly Island (Channel), Charleston, U.S. 

Folly Lake, Nova Scotia. 

Folly Mountain, Nova Scotia. 

Folly Mills, Va., U.S. Tom JONES. 


THUNDERING DAWN IN KIPLING AND 
FRraNcIs THOMPSON (11 S. i. 467).—May one 
not suppose that both poets are referring to 
the old classical fable of the chariot and 
horses of the sun? They are drawing their 
imagery from a common source. It is un- 
necessary to imagine any oblivious “‘ taking 
over” by the one from the other. In 
harmony with the legend, one naturally 
expects to hear the sound of hoof-beats 
before the chariot actually appears, which, 
being interpreted, may perhaps mean that 
as day breaks and the shadows of darkness 
flee away, the world bestirs itself and begins 
to prepare for strenuous toil. The clanging 
or thundering sound may be taken to refer 
to the awakening of nature to noisy activity 
after the hush and stillness of the —* ‘ 


The idea that the sun’s movements are 
accompanied by @ shock or sound is not 
peculiar to any one country. According to 
Tacitus, the Germans believed that the sun 
made sounds in setting. The Pythagorean 
idea of the ‘‘ music of the spheres * seems 
also to come under this heading. Goethe 
refers to solar music twice in his ‘ Faust’: in 
the ‘Prolog im Himmel’ and in the first 
scene of Act I. of the Second Part. 

Wm. Gero. SULLIVAN. 

Indianapolis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LONDON (11 S. i. 407, 
495; ii. 53).—I have never seen the biblio- 
graphy of London issued by the British 
Museum authorities. It forms part of the 
General Catalogue of the Library, but was 
also issued separately. See Sonnenschein’s 
‘The Best Books,’ 2nd ed., 1891, p. 703. 

A bibliography of London might be com- 
piled in either of two ways. In my reply 
at the second reference I followed what may 
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be called the topographical method, including 
only such publications, or parts of publica- 
tions, as dealt with London exclusively. The 
other and more complete method, appa- 
rently approved by Mr. ABRAHAMS, would 
include every book, pamphlet, or single sheet 
published, printed, or written in London, 
no matter what its theme—everything, in 
short, that bore the word ‘‘ London” any- 
where on its title-page—from the days of 
Caxton down to the present hour. This 
wider bibliographical outlook is, I think, 
quite legitimate, and would cover what 
might be considered a complete bibliography 
of London, comprising not only every book 
dealing with the capital, but every species 
of printed matter, historical, topographical, 
antiquarian, theological, scientific, and artist- 
tic, published, printed, or written within its 
bounds. In my own case, in attempting the 
compilation of a bibliography of a Scottish 
county according to this wider method, I 
found that a very large section of Scottish 
literature was embraced within the scope of 
the work. On the same plan, which I 
believe with Mr. ABRAHAMS to be the right 
one, the vast majority of English printed 
books, metropolitan and provincial, as well 
as a huge mass of foreign literature, would 
fall to be included in a bibliography of 
London. To this wider plan, however, the 
objection is that human life is too short 
for any single person to achieve a task so 
stupendous. W.S.S. 


WINDsoR STATIONMASTER (11 S. ii. 68).— 
Perhaps L. L. K. is thinking of a man who 
wrote his experiences under the pseudonym of 
** Ernest Struggles.’ I remember the book, 
and how, when going to visit one of the 
servants at Windsor Castle, he took a wrong 
turn, and found himself in Queen Victoria’s 
dining-room. The preface was dated from 
Caversham. I forget the precise title of the 
book. GREAT WESTERN. 


The book referred to by L. L. K. is, I 
think, ‘ Life of a Stationmaster,’ by Ernest 
Struggles, published in 1879. A second 
part, entitled ‘Ernest Struggles,* was, I 
believe, published in 1880. It is many years 
since I saw the books, and I forget the real 
name of the writer, but recollect that the 
G. W. R. felt displeasure at their publication. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Gloucester Public Library. 


EGerTon LEIGH (11 S. ii. 68).—Egerton 
Leigh of West Hall was eldest son of the 
Rev. Peter Leigh, Rector of Lymme, and 





Mary, daughter and heir of Henry Doughty of 
Broadwell, Glos., and grandson of the Rev. 
Egerton Leigh of West Hall, Archdeacon of 
Salop. The Rev. Peter Leigh died two years 
before his father. 

Egerton Leigh, Esq., baptized at Lymme, 
married Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of 
Francis Jodrell of Yeardsley and Twemlow, 
on 21 September, 1778. He died 22 June, 
1833. See ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1853. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Tuomson, R.A. (11 S. ii. 69).—Mr. 
STILWELL will find a brief account of Henry 
Thomson, R.A., in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
He was born in 1773, was a pupil of John 
Opie, and died in 1843. A much fuller 
notice of him will perhaps be found in The 
Art Union of the period. He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy from 1792 to 18285, 
chiefly historical and poetical subjects; he 
occasionally sent a portrait—his earliest was 
one of Horne Tooke—and portrait groups, 
but one of the Sykes family does not appear 
to be among them. He was a good deal 
patronized by Sir John Leicester (Lord De 
Tabley), and was a frequent visitor at Sir 
John’s country seat, Tabley Hall, where 
there are still several of his works. 

W. RoBeERtTs. 

18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W. 


This must be Henry Thomson, who was 
born at Portsea 31 July, 1773, and died 
there 6 April, 1843. He was elected an 
Associate 1801, and R.A. 1804, and was 
Keeper 1825-7. See Hodgson and Eaton’s 
‘Royal Academy and its Members’ (1905), 
pp. 238-9; Bryan’s ‘ Dict. of Painters and 
Engravers’ (1905), v. 174; and the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.,’ Ivi. 244. The last authority 
gives 1802 as the year in which Thomson 
became an R.A., but Hodgson and Eaton, 
who are more likely to be correct on this 
point, say 1804. G. F. R. B. 


See Sandby’s ‘History of the Royal 
Academy of Arts,’ vol. i. pp. 326-7 (Long- 
mans, 1862). W. H. PEEt. 


JOHN WILKES (11 S. ii. 27).—Mr. BLEAckK- 
LEY is probably acquainted with the MS. 
‘ Autobiography * of John Wilkes in 2 vols. 
preserved in the British Museum. It is not 
strictly an unpublished MS., as a privately 
printed edition was issued in 1888, with the 
title ‘John Wilkes, Patriot: an Unfinished 
Autobiography ’ (Harrow, William F. Tay- 
lor), sq. 24mo, pp. xxiv. and 70, price 
10s. 6d. See Mr. einen: Dobell’s ‘ Cata- 
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logue of Books printed for Private Circula- 


tion’ (London, 1906), p. 193. Mr. Dobell | 


calls it “‘a curious production,” and regrets 
that Wilkes did not proceed further in his 
design. W.S. S. 


Door-KNOcKER ETIQUETTE (11 8S. i. 487; 
ii. 17).—In continuation of my reply, I 
have found the following reference in ‘ The 
Servants’ Guide and Family Manual, with 
new and improved Receipts, arranged and 
adapted to the Duties of all Classes of 
Servants * (London, printed for John Lim- 
bird, 143, Strand, 1830), p. 253 :— 

‘*Unnecessarily loud knocking at a street-door is 
thought by some to give an air of style and conse- 
‘quence to an arrival; but the practice has been so 
often complained of, and carried to such extent, that 
the custom is somewhat abated.” 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

Kew Green. 


ELIZABETHAN LICENCE TO Eat FLESH 
(11 S. ii. 68).—The 5 Elizabeth, chap. v. 
section 37, is as follows :— 

“And also such persons as have, or hereafter 
shall have, upon good and just consideration, any 
lawful licence to eat flesh upon any fish day (except 
such persons as for sickness shall for the time be 
licensed by the bishop of the diocese, or by their 
curates, or shall be licensed by reason of age, or 
other impediment, allowed heretofore by the eccle- 
siastical laws of this realm), shall be bound, by 
force of this statute, to have for every one dish of 
flesh served to be eaten at their table, one usual 
dish of sea fish, fresh or salt, to be likewise served 
at the same table, and to be eaten or spent without 
traud or covin, as the like kind is or shall be usually 
eaten or spent on Saturdays.” 


W. McB. and F. Marcuam. 


The statute asked for is 5 Eliz. ec. 5, ‘*‘ An 
Act touching Politick Constitutions for the 
Maintenance of the Navy.” Sections 14 to 
23 and 35 to 39 deal with ‘‘fish days” 
and their observance, together with penalties 
and licences. Section 39 declares that the 
statute 
+16 purposely intended and meant politically for 
the Increase of Fishermen and Mariners, and 
Repairing of Port Towns and Navigation, and not 
for any Superstition to be maintained in the Choice 


of Meats. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In Gibson’s ‘ Codex,’ 1761 edition, pp. 255- 
7, will be found the essential portions of the 
Acts 5 Eliz., cap. 5, 27 Eliz., cap. 11, and 
35 Eliz., cap. 7, which refer to the eating of 
fish. By the first of these Acts Wednesday 
was made a fish day in the same way as 
Saturday. In the case of a person in ill- 
health the bishop or the parish parson 


could grant a licence, which was to be in 


| writing, and was not to endure longer than 
the time of the sickness ; and if the sickness 
continued above the space of eight days after 
the granting of the licence, then the licence 
was to be registered in the church book, 
with the knowledge of one of the church- 
wardens. The other particulars of the Act 
are too long to quote. Dieco. 


A. L. F. may be interested in the following 
extract from the parish registers of Mack- 
worth, co. Derby :— 

‘“* Whereas the right worp'® Francis Munday of 
Markeaton in the parish of Machworth and countie 
of Derbie, Esq., for the avoiding of the penalties 
and dangers of the laws and statutes made for 
restrainte of eating flesh in Lent, and in considera- 
tion that he hath in his house at diett or table the 
right worp’ Mrs. Dorothy Poole, gentlewoman, 
about the age of three-score years, whois very weak 
and sickly, not able to go or stand without help, 
hath desired me to grant license to and for the said 
Dorothy Poole to eat flesh for and during the time 
of her sickness, which I have thought fitting, and 
in regard I know the considerations aforesaid to be 
most true, I do hereby grant license unto the said 
Dorothy Poole to eat flesh for and during the time 
of her sickness according to the laws and statutes 
of this realm in that case made and provided, and 
hereunto I have putt my hand the ninth day of 
February in the reign of King James of England the 
sixteenth and of Scotland the fitty-second, A.D. 

618. 


By me, 
Edward Hinchcliffe, clerk.” 
P. D. Munpy. 


‘SHavinc THEM,’ By Titus A. BRICK 
(11 S. ii. 27).—A later edition or reprint of 
‘Shaving Them,’ undated, but about 1875, 
was issued by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Tyler, 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row. It wasin 
illustrated wrappers, and contained a frontis- 
piece and 230 pp. ‘Titus A. Brick, evidently 
a pseudonym, is mentioned in a list of Ward, 
Lock & Tyler’s publications as being also the 
author of ‘ Awful Crammers.’ 

I recollect reading in some literary journal 
about twenty years ago an account of the 
origin of ‘Shaving Them.’ This stated that 
the three adventurers were Londoners, and 
not citizens of the great Republic. So far 
as recollection serves, John Camden Hotten 
and S. O. Beeton were mentioned as having 
something to do with the writing of the book. 

W. Scorr. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
(11 8. i. 508; ii. 36).—Miss Emma Phipson 
in her ‘Choir Stalls and their Carvings’ 
| (1896), p. 36, says of the stalls formerly be- 
/longing to the chapel of the Royal Hospital 
‘of St. Katherine by the Tower, mentioned 
iby Mr. MacMicuaet and myself in our 
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replies, that ‘‘ they were begun by William 
de Enderby, Master in 1340, and completed 
by John de Hemensthorpe in 1369. Queen 
Philippa, wife to Edward III., was a great 
patroness of the church.” 

A. R. Bay Ley. 


‘* THE Hoty Crows,” Lisson (11 S. ii. 67). 
Beckford’s statements, where capable of 
being tested, are found to be wholly in- 
accurate. 

St. Vincent was not ‘‘ martyrized near the 
Cape which bears his name,” but at Valentia. 

His mangled body was not, though the 
major portion of his relics were, ‘‘ conveyed 
to Lisbon in a boat, attended by crows.” 
This was in 1139, and-St. Vincent suffered 
in 304. It is therefore impossible that 
‘‘these disinterested birds....pursued his 
murderers with dreadful screams and tore 
their eyes out.” 

The probability is that Beckford’s com- 
mand of Portuguese was insufficient to 
enable him to follow what the sacristan told 
him. 

The two crows kept near the Cathedral 
of Lisbon in 1787 have a parallel in the 
bears kept at Bern at the present day. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The descendants of ‘‘The Holy Crows” 
are still kept in the cloisters of the Cathedral 
at Lisbon, and I saw them there when visiting 
the Cathedral in March last. The legend, 
as told to us, is that St. Vincent was first 
buried at the cape which bears his name, 
where the crows watched continually over 
his grave. When his bones were removed 
to the Cathedral at Lisbon, the crows are 
said to have followed them. 

H. J. B. CLeEMEnts. 





Killadoon Celbridge. 


Two crows are still maintained in honour- 
able, if not happy captivity in a court con- 
nected with Lisbon Cathedral. On the 
walls of the church the attentions paid 
to St. Vincent by them or their progenitors 
are attractively commemorated in blue and 
white tiles. 


Geese are kept in the cloisters of Barcelona | 


Cathedral. 
been done 
‘from time immemorial to guard the treasures of 
the cathedral, according to the old Catalonian 
custom which makes the geese serve, and more 
efficaciously too, the place of watchdogs at the 


a 


country houses.”—* Wanderings in Spain,’ p. 41. 
Everybody remembers the valuable help 
rendered by the geese of the Capitol. 

St. SwWITHIN. 


Augustus Hare says this has 


‘JANE SHORE’ (11 S. ii. 66).—There is a 
copy of this book here, undated, but seem- 
ingly published within the last twenty years. 
The publishers are W. Nicholson & Sons 
of 26, Paternoster Square, E.C., and also of 
the Albion Works, Wakefield, and the book 
with others is stated to be ‘‘ printed by 
special arrangement with the authoress, 
Mrs. Bennett.’ The title-page describes 
the book (382 pp.) as follows :— 

Jane Shore; or, the Goldsmith's Wife, an His- 
torical Tale. By Mrs. Bennett, author of ‘The 
Cottage Girl,’ ‘The Jew’s Daughter,’ &c. 

At the end of the book is the following 
advertisement :— 

New Two Suinuinecs SERIES (CONTINUED). 
Mrs. Bennett’s Works. 2s. each. Complete Editions. 
Jane Shore; or, the Goldsmith's Wife. 

The Cottage Girl; or, the Marriage Day. 

The =" Daughter; or, the Witch of the Water- 
1dae, 

The Broken Heart; or, the Village Bridal. 

The Gipsy Bride; or, the Miser’s Daughter. 

The Gipsy Queen; or, the Maori’s Daughter. 

The Canadian Girl; or, the Pirate of the Lakes. 

I have no _ further information, but 
no doubt Mr. H. T. FoitKarp, if he wrote to 
Messrs. W. Nicholson & Sons, could obtain 
other details if that firm is still in business. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Royat Tomss at St. Denis (11 S. ii. 65).— 
Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS may be interested to 
know that in 1681 M. Combes wrote a little 
handbook which was translated into English, 
and published in 1684, with the following 
title-page :— 

** An Historical Explanation | of | What there is 
most remarkable in that | Wonder of the World, | 
The French King’s | Royal House | at | Versailles, 

| And in that of Monsieur, at | St. Cloud. | Written 
in the French Tongue by the Sieur Combes, | And 
now faithfully done into English. | Together with | 
A Compendious Inventory | of the | Treasury of 
S. Denis. | London: | Printed for Matthew Turner, 
near Turn- | stile in Holborn. 1684.” 12mo, pp. xxiv, 
140, and leaf with list of books published by 
M. Turner. 

This little guide, a copy of which is in my 
possession, gives a very interesting account 
of all the marvellous relics John Evelyn 
enumerates, and of the various presses in 
| which they are contained. The ‘* Gundola 
|of Chrysolite” is here described as ‘‘ A 
| Vessel inclining to the fashion of a great 
| Drinking-cup, made of a Chrysolite, and 
'enchast in Gold by St. Eloy. Given by the 
|same Abbot Suger.”? Solomon’s cup is also 
| there, as well as another used in the Temple. 
| The little book is quite entertaining, and is 
dedicated ‘‘ To Madam the Dolphiness.” 

JoHN HOopDGKIN. 
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RoyaL MANNERS TEMP. WILLIAM IV. 
(11 8S. i. 85).—These are further illustrated in 
the case of Prince Ernest Augustus, son of 
George III., Duke of Cumberland, after- 
wards king of Hanover, as amusingly 
recorded by the Rev. C. A. Wilkinson, 
domestic resident chaplain to King Ernest 
at Hanover. The King of Hanover was a 
younger brother of William IV., who used 
to say of him: ‘‘ Ernest is not a bad fellow, 
but if any one has a corn, he is sure to tread 
on it.” 

See ‘Reminiscences of the Court and 
Times of King Ernest of Hanover,’ 1886, 
vol. i. pp. 16, 18, 123, 128, 134, 145, 149. 

L. M. R. 


D’EREsBy OR DE ERESBY ? (11S. i. 469.)— 
It might be thought at first sight that less of 
learning than of ordinary intelligence was 
required to pronounce ‘‘ D’Eresby,”’ not 
** De Eresby,” the correct form of the title. 
The leading newspapers, however, and most, 
it not all, peerage and genealogical writers 
agree in writing ‘‘De Eresby.” ‘The ex- 
planation, I fancy, is that De Eresby is not 
a surname, but a territorial designation. It 
refers to the barony of Eresby, bestowed 
upon Walter de Bec by William the Con- 
queror, and acquired in marriage by the 
Willoughby family in the reign of Henry III. 
Presumably the rule permitting the elision of 
a vowel when two came together does not 
apply in the case of titles. Hence we have 
** Lord Willoughby de Eresby.” Scorvus. 


PRINTERS OF THE STATUTES IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY: SovutTH TAwrTON, 
Devon (11 S. i. 106, 238).—I was interested 
in learning of the grant to Nicholas Yet- 
sweirt in 1577 of a monopoly for printing 
the common law books; and I think that 
the contributors on this subject may be 
equally interested in the fact that on the 
Patent Roll of 9 Eliz., 1566-7 (pt. 5, m. 3), 
there is recorded a grant to one Nicholas 
Yetswirt (not improbably the same man) 
and to Bartholomew Brokesby of a number 
of rents in Devon, Somerset, and other 
counties, mostly arising from ancient 
bequests, chantries, and gilds, which by the 
Act of 1547 were vested in the Crown. 
These included a tenement in the parish of 
South Tawton, Devon, which in 1530 had 
been given by John Frende of South Tawton, 
weaver, towards the maintenance of a priest 
for the Brotherhood of the Store of Jesus 
in the parish church, as appears from 
collation of this roll with another Record 
‘Office document (Court of Augmentations, 





Mise. Book, vol. exxiii. pp. 245-6) and with 
an entry of 1535-6 in the old churchwardens’ 
accounts of South Tawton (fol. 91D). 

The surname Yetsweirt has a Dutch 
sound, and at the same time it is curiously 
like that of ‘‘ De Yadeworth,”’? which I find 
in lists of residents of South Tawton on the 
Lay Subsidy Rolls of 1337 and ‘* 1340?” 

I should be glad if the descent of Frende’s 
little property could be traced. 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


Str Henry DupiLeEyY (Not AUDLEY) 
(11 8S. i. 87, 171).—The question asked by 
Mr. EGERTON GARDINER and the answers 
to it illustrate the many pitfalls into which 
writers on genealogical subjects are apt to 
fall. ‘‘Sir Henry Audley,” as pointed out 
by Mr. A. R. Bay ey, should be Henry 
Dudley—whether ‘‘Sir” Henry Dudley 
or not is questionable. At any rate, this 
Henry Dudley is not to be confounded with 
Sir Henry Dudley the conspirator, about 
whom two other correspondents write at 
the second reference, and who, according 
to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
was ‘‘ apparently ” third son of John Sutton 
de Dudley, seventh Baron Dudley. 

The Henry Dudley asked about appears 
to have been a son of John Dudley, Viscount 
Lisle, Earl of Warwick, and Duke of North- 
umberland, and grandson of the infamous 
Edmund Dudley, one of the *‘ horse-leeches ” 
of King Henry VII. Apparently the 
‘D.N.B.’ is wrong in giving the Duke of 
Northumberland only five sons and two 
daughters. According to Burke, ‘ Dormant 
Peerages,’ 1866, p. 180, he had by his wife 
Jane, daughter of Sir Edward Guilford (s?c), 
Kt., seven sons and two daughters, viz. :— 

1. Henry, who died at the siege of 
Boulogne. 

2. John, Earl of Warwick, who d.v.p. s.p. 

3. Ambrose, created Earl of Warwick. 

4. Lord Guilford (sic), who married Lady 
Jane Grey. 

5. Robert, K.G., created Baron of Den- 
bigh and Earl of Leicester. 

6. Henry, slain at St. Quintin (s7c). 

7. Charles, who died young. 

1. Mary, who married Sir Henry Sidney, 

2. Catherine, who married Sir Henry 
Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ agrees with Burke in making 
Lord Guildford the fourth son; but, by a 
curious, though evident double error, it also 
designates Ambrose and Lord Henry (who 
died at St. Quintin) each as the fourth son 
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of John, Duke of Northumberland. Two 
of the sons were evidently lost sight of 
owing to their early deaths. Were there 
yet other children? Mr. EGERTON Gar- 
DINER in his query says that John had 
thirteen children, of whom two were named 
Henry (this agrees with Burke, w.s.) and two 
Katherine. What is his authority for this 
statement ? These Henries and Katherines 
are but further instances of the puzzling 
custom of giving the same name to two 
brothers or to two sisters which has recently 
been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Let us come back to the eldest son, the 
elder Henry, who is stated to have been 
killed at the siege of Boulogne. This must 
have been on 14 September, 1544, when 
Boulogne was taken by King Henry VIII. 
(Haydn’s ‘Index of Dates’). As his father 
is believed to have been born about 1502 
—only 42 years before—Henry must have 
been young, and probably unmarried, at the 
time of his death. He died nine years 
before the marriage of his brother Guildford 
with Lady Jane Grey (1553) and the con- 
spiracy to place her on the throne, and 
could not therefore have been involved, as 
were his father and brothers, in the con- 
spiracy. Is Mr. GARDINER right in calling 
him ‘Sir Henry?” Burke and_ the 
‘D.N.B.’ do not give him this title. 

As to his younger brother Henry there is 
some confusion. G. H. W. in his reply calls 
him the ‘‘ youngest ” son (he was no doubt 
the youngest then living), and adds that 
‘““he was killed at St. Quentin in 1558.” 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ in the life of his father (xvi. 111) 
makes him the fifth son, and states that he 
was slain at the battle of St. Quentin in 
1555. In the Supplement to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(ii. 160) he is designated the fourth son, and 
the date of his death is given as 10 August, 
1557. This last date is evidently the correct 
one, for St. Quentin, Aisne, France, was 
captured by the Spaniards on the day of 
St. Lawrence, 1557 (‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ 9th ed., xxi. 197; Supplement, 
xxxii. 376). FREDK. A. EDWARDS. 


MELMONT BERRIES=JUNIPER BERRIES 
(11 8. ii. 29).—The same entry about Mel- 
mont berries is given in the ‘E. D. D.,’ 
apparently taken from Jamieson. No ex- 
planation of the meaning is offered. So far 
as is known, Melmont as a place-name does 
not occur in Morayshire. There is, how- 
ever, @ hill in Galston parish, Ayrshire, which 
bears the name Molmont, sometimes called | 
Melmont. In Gaelic the name would be| 
derived from maol, bare, and monadh, hill= 





the bare or bleak hill. If Jamieson is 
correct in saying that Melmont is a word 
used in Morayshire, it has there, presumably, 
the Gaelic signification. Hence Melmont 
berries will mean literally bare-hill berries or 
berries, such as the juniper, growing wild 
on a hillside. W.S. 5S. 


Jamieson probably uses a local name for 
this fruit, as it is not mentioned by botanists. 
The only book, so far as I am aware, in 
which it appears (and then with a slight 
change in the spelling) is A. B. Lyons’s 
(Detroit) ‘ Plant Names,’ which has ‘* Juni- 
per berries, Melmot berries.” 

Tom JONES. 


PRINCE BisHop oF Baste, 1790 (11 S. ii. 
68).—This, the last Prince-Bishop, was John 
Sigmund von Roggenbach, who, like all his 
predecessors, was a Catholic. His territory 
was turned into the Rauracian Republic, 
which after four months was incorporated 
(1793) in the French Republic. In 1815 
the Congress of Vienna gave the territory of 
the diocese to the cantons of Bern and 
Basle, with the exception of the portion 
already belonging to Germany. 

The last Prince-Bishop to reside in Basle 
was Christopher of Utenham (1502-27). 
See the interesting article on ‘ Basle-Lugano, 
Diocese of,’ in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia.’ 
After the Reformation the capital of the 
bishopric was Porrentruy, where was the chief 
episcopal residence. The bishop also owned. 
Schloss Buseck above Arlesheim, and after 
the beginning of the eighteenth century a 
summer residence at Delémont. 

It is surprising in a book published in 
1816 to find the Prince-Bishopric treated as 
still subsisting. In ‘The Swiss Tourist,” 
published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, 
London, in that year, the writer, speaking 
of Bienne, says at p. 55 :— 

“The place is a sort of republic in itself, and in 
this capacity sends a deputy to the general diets of 
the Confederation. It is, at the same time, in some 
degree subjected to the Bishop of Basle. is 
privileges consist in appointing the mayor, who 
presides at the councils without having a delibera- 
tive voice, and in having his name, conjointly with 
that of the town, at the head of public deeds, over 
the contents of which he has no influence. When- 


; ever a bishop is elected, he is bound to come 


hither, for the purpose of receiving an oath of sub- 
mission on the part of the inhabitants; but the 
legislative power, the administration of justice, and 
the right of making alliances belong to the town 
itself. The inhabitants are of the reformed religion : 
they can go through their studies at Berne, which 
canton is the established protector of all Protestant 
subjects of the Bishop of Bale.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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ANGLO-SPANISH AUTHOR (II S. i. 349).— 
With deference I venture to put forward 
a theory on this subject. The man whom 
Borrow heard of was not the same as the man 
he saw at Madrid. There is considerable 
reason to believe that the secretary who 
‘*had acquired a name both in English and 
Spanish literature** was Don Telesforo de 
Trueba y Cosio. He, at all events, wrote a 
large number of novels and plays both in 
English and Spanish, all of them doubtless by 
this time completely forgotten. In this 
country he may still be remembered as the 
author of two volumes in ‘‘ Constable’s 
Miscellany’ (a ‘Life of Cortes* and a 
‘History of Peru’). He also wrote ‘The 
Romance of History: Spain,’ 1830, 3 vols. 
Educated, and residing most of his life, in 
England, where he was extremely popular 
in fashionable society, he returned to his 
native country in 1834, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Cortes, and appointed by that body 
one of its secretaries. While residing in 
England he was one of the Fraser group of 
writers, and his portrait finds a place in the 
‘Maclise Portrait Gallery.’ The likeness is 
something of a caricature, showing him 
admiring his own dancing shadow, while the 
letterpress accompanying it is distinctly 
unkindly. 

Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, however, 
cannot have been the secretary whom 
Borrow saw at Madrid. He was dead in 
1835, at the early age of 30, before Borrow had 
set foot in the Peninsula. Borrow, I take it, 
has made a mistake. He saw a secretary, 
‘a fine, intellectual-looking man,” whose 
name apparently he did not know, but was 
‘*subsequently informed” of his literary 
attainments. It is easy to understand how 
in talking over the matter at a considerably 
later period some Spanish friend may have 
mentioned Don Telesforo de Trueba y 
Cosio as a distinguished author and one of 
the secretaries to the Cortes. Borrow 
probably leaped to the conclusion that Don 
Telesforo was the secretary be had seen in 
attendance on the Spanish Finance Minister, 
but the “fine, intellectual-looking ” person 
he saw was not Don Telesforo, and possibly 
not an author at all. W. Scorr. 


CoMMONWEALTH GRANTS OF ARMs (11 S. 
ii. 8).—The statement made by L. 8. M. 
that ‘‘none of the republican grants now 
remain in the Herald’s College ” is incorrect. 
The arms borne by my family were granted 
to my ancestor Robert Abbott, scrivener, on 
9 August, 1654, and the grant 1s recorded 
at the Heralds’ College in extenso. Nor is 


that an exceptional case. I am informed 
by the Registrar, Mr. H. Farnham Burke, 
that dockets, and very often full records, 
of the republican grants are duly registered 
in the College. G. F. ABBOTT. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, W. 


BIBLE: Curious Statistics (11 S. i. 127, 
276).—If readers of ‘N. & Q.* who are 
interested in Bible statistics will consult 
the excellent Indexes of the several Series of 
‘N. & Q.’ they will find such statistics in 
3S. xii. 412, 510; 48S. i. 88; 7S. xi. 207, 
364, 452. 

The statistics quoted at 11 S. i. 276 were 
compiled by George Horne, Bishop of 
Norwich (born 1730, died 1792), and are said 
to have occupied three years of his life 
(see 7 S. xi. 364). PATRICK. 

Dublin. 


‘*CANABULL BLUE SILKE”: CANOPY-OF- 
HEAVEN BuveE (11 S. i. 488; ii. 33).—The 
name ‘‘ Canopy-of-heaven blue ” is derived,. 
I should think, from the Chinese name for 
certain blue silk known as @ien ch’ing, 
cerulean blue. J. Dyer Batt. 

Hadley Wood, Middlesex. 


KEMPESFELD: Kemys (11 S. i. 409, 478 ; 
ii. 13).—Is not Kemys, properly Kemeys 
(Monmouthshire), the English corruption 
of the Welsh word ‘‘cemaes”?? There is 
no k in the Welsh language. CuRIOUS. 


Dr. Joun Hoveu (11 S. ii. 48).—See his 
* Life > by John Wilmot, published in 1812, in 
4to. His will is there printed in full. 
W. D. Macray. 





Notes on Books, Ke. 


Scottish Historical Clubs, 1780-1908, with a 
Subject-Index. By Charles Sanford Terry. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 


Pror. TERRY has in this work laid all students 
of Scottish history under a heavy obligation. 
He gives us first a Catalogue of the publications of 
Scottish historical and kindred clubs and societies, 
including the Scottish publications of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office ; and secondly a Subject Index 
to ‘“‘the materials revealed by the Catalogue as 
bearing especially, though not exclusively, on 
Scottish institutions, events, reigns, characters, 
and historical periods, civil and ecclesiastical.’ 

The Scotch have always been great believers 
in and promoters of education, and their clubs 
and societies concerned with history and anti- 
quities are a remarkable feature of this activity. 
Recent examples of new clubs are the St. Andrews 
Society, founded in 1906, and the Old Edinburgh 
Club in 1908. 
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Of the wealth of matter preserved, and, as the 
Professor says, ‘‘ not infrequently concealed,’”’ 
in such publications all genuine students are 
aware. The difficulty has been to put one’s 
hand on the piece of information or the special 
subject required. This is solved by the fine 
Subject Index provided, a piece of laborious 
work which has been admirably performed. Thus 
we find almost two pages on portraits, near half 
a page each on Gordons, and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and several references to Mr. P. J. Anderson, to 
whom the book is dedicated. The first part of the 
book is very full in its details, with various 
notes added by the editor, whose standing as an 
expert renders such information particularly 
valuable. 


THE current issue’of The Quarterly Review, which 
appeared late in July, has a specially interesting 
article on ‘The Character of King Edward VIL,’ 
in which private papers in the royal archives of 
Windsor Castle have been used. The young prince 
was confronted with a scheme of education which 
was most careful and praiseworthy, and also 
singularly oppressive, one thinks, to the human boy 
and young man. A striking letter from Sir Henry 
Bulwer supplies hints as to the late King’s gifts in 
early days. Dr. A W. Verrall’s article on ‘The 
Prose of Walter Scott’ is brilliant and attractive, 
like all his writing, and it fortifies the view long 
held by the writer of these notes that Scott was at 
his best a great, if unconscious, artist in style. Dr. 
Verrall analyzes the charm of that incomparable 
short story in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ ‘ Wandering Willie’s 
Tale,’ which Stevenson could not rival. Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo’s article on ‘The Genius of the River’ is 
commonplace. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher writes very well 
on ‘ The Beginning and End of the Second Empire’ ; 
and Dr. Hans Gadow is lucid on the disputed sub- 
ject of ‘Birds and their Colours,’ 7.e., the reasons 
which have been alleged for special coloration. 
Mr. Edwyn Bevan has an excellent subject in ‘ The 
First Contact of Christianity and Paganism,’ but 
his field of inquiry is more restricted than his title 
suggests. A second article on ‘Socialism’ is impor- 
tant; and there is also a capital study of ‘John 
Stuart Mill’ by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. He has a sound 
judgment of the “‘saint of rationalism,” but hardly 
indicates Mill’s perplexing changes of view during 
various periods of his life, which make it possible 
to quote his authority for opposed schools of 
thought. 


The Cornhill opens with a facsimile of a translation 
by Thackeray of Béranger’s poem ‘ Ma Vocation.’ 
It is not so much a translation as another poem on 
the same subject, with touches of Thackeray’s neat 
versification. Mrs. Woods’s ‘Pastel under the 
Southern Cross’ is this month devoted to Cecil 
Rhodes and his tomb on the Matoppos, and is an 
excellent piece cf writing. ‘The Lost Voice,’ by 
Sir George Scott, is an amusing story of the effect 
on savages of a phonograph. The Master of Peter- 
house has an account of ‘The Oberammergau 
Passion Play in 1871,’ which should be very useful 
to-day, not only from its knowledge, but also 
because it is likely to reduce the hysteria of 
sentimentalists concerning the actors. Mr. Guy 
Kendall’s verse, ‘The Whole Design,’ is thoughtful 
and effective, though a little slack in form and 
phrasing. Miss Edith Sellers has an indictment 
against ‘The Latter-Day Swiss,’ in which she 
proves an effective advocatus diaboli. We find no 





difficulty in believing much that she says. Mr. 
Kenneth Bell writes with candour on ‘Goldwin 
Smith as a Canadian,’ revealing well the paradox 
of the former Oxford Professor's position. The 
number is good reading throughout. 


Miss Rose Braptey, like Mrs. Woods, is an 
admirable writer of notes of travel, and her account 
in The Nineteenth Century of ‘A Day in Provence,’ 
dealing mostly with the dead glories of the City of 
Les Baux, is easily the most interesting article in 
a number which contains little of literary interest, 
though the personal side of history is well repre- 
sented by Lady Paget's account of ‘A Royal Mar- 
riage,’ i.e., that of King Edward, and Mr. W. S. 
Lilly's of ‘ Cardinal Vaughan,’ mainly a summary of 
Mr. Snead-Cox’s notable biography. The Cardinal 
was a wonderful worker for his Charch, though he 
lacked the faculties which made Manning and 
Newman eminent above their fellows. The Rev. 
D. W. Duthie deals with familiar matter in ‘The 
Women of the Paston Letters,’ and adds little to 
our pleasure by his sentimental rhetoric on the 
subject of love. Besides political articles on 
Ireland, the Third French Republic, Protection in 
Germany, and the American Negro, there is one by 
Sir Edward Clayton on ‘The Working of the 
Prevention of Crime Act,’ which is well worth 
attention. Mr. W. G. Burn-Murdoch has some 
enthusiastic notes on ‘Modern Whaling’; and 
Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall should interest students of 
science with his remarks on ‘The Eyes of Plants.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notrces :— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

fentinn the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


GALLOWAY FRasER (‘‘ Barabbas a Publisher ”).— 
The authority pn by you was evidently in error. 
See Mr. JoHN Murray’s reply, ante, p. 92. 








